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are conceived as supplementary 
parts of one composition, though 
they may have been separated by 
a considerable space. The boar 
has a defensive posture ; the lion is 
the assailant ; but there is no less 
of fierce courage in the stubborn 
defense than in the stealthy attack. 
The glaring eyes, the ugly curl of 
the boar's lip, the threatening tusks 
compel attention ; but the truth and 
vitality of the whole form, express- 
ing both mass and energy, are still 
more noteworthy. The lion is more 
conventionally represented, perhaps 
with reference to artistic tradition ; 
but here again the lowered head, 
the cat-like stride, the bared teeth, 
and the exaggeratedly powerful 
hind legs show the lion's nature and motion. In 
some details the artist has had to resort to convention. 
The ridge of the boar's back is represented by a 
ridge of metal engraved with many close vertical 
lines ; and the lion's mane has become a fairly well- 
ordered series of flame-like locks, each of which is 
engraved with lines which suggest finer strands of 
hair, and recalls, though somewhat less noticeably 
related to decorative pattern, the locks on the lime- 
stone lion from Perachora, near Corinth, now shown 
in the Room of Archaic Greek Art. On a superb 
red-figured oinochoe in Case 19 of the Second 
Vase Room (Ground Floor), very nearly contem- 
porary with these figures, are two lions threatening 
a bull from either side. Their open jaws and the 
bristling row of locks above their foreheads are not 
unlike those of the bronze. 

It has already been mentioned that such subjects 
were an inheritance from the art of the Asiatic or 
Ionian Greeks. Among other representations of 
the wild boar in the Museum, it will be observed 
that one of the most conspicuous is on a carefully 
decorated Rhodian (Milesian ?) plate of the sev- 
enth century B. G, in the First Vase Room. 
Lions are so common on all objects of Eastern 




Fifth Century B. C. 



Greek origin that special direction to examples in 
the collections of the Classical Department is not 
necessary. The Museum possesses a green jasper 
seal stone whose device is a boar actually attacked 
by a lion. This gem was found in Sardinia, an- 
ciently colonized by the Phoenicians, and is perhaps 
an example of Semitic workmanship under Ionic 
influences. It may be noted that such types are 
more customary and hold their ground longer on 
the coins of Asiatic Greek cities than on those of 
European Greece. On Attic Greek vases the 
lion and the boar appear often on subordinate 
decorative zones, sometimes facing one another, 
but usually not actively hostile. They have be- 
come abstractly decorative figures, in strong con- 
trast to the spirited beasts which the maker of the 
little bronzes has imagined. 

These bronzes, exceptional not only in their 
intrinsic quality, but also in their almost perfect 
preservation, have been acquired for the Museum 
through the gift of friends of the Department of 
Classical Art. They are now exhibited in the 
Fifth Century Room. S. N. D. 
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Oriental Glass 

IT is an interesting fact that al- 
though the Saracens had no art 
of their own, and learned every- 
thing from the foreign peoples 
whom they conquered, yet they 
introduced something distinct and 
original into every branch of arlistic 
work that they undertook. Their 
glass illustrates this in its shapes, 
style, and ornament, all of which 
are unique. In the beginning the 
industry seems to have been con- 
fined to the making of glass weights 
in the form of discs or large rings, 
with date, amount, and even the 
names of the Mameluke sultans of 
Egypt during the tenth and eleventh 
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centuries. Many perfume bottles of plain glass, now 
beautifully iridescent, have come to us from tombs 
where they were placed according to the ancient 
custom. But the most important objects preserved 
are richly enamelled lamps, of which large numbers 
were ordered by the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt 
and their officers for mosques and tombs. The 
Arab Museum has about sixty of these in its collec- 
tions, inscribed with names, dates, or quotations from 
the Koran. They are vase-shaped, from eleven to 
sixteen inches high, usually with tall bases, full 
rounded bodies, funnel-shaped necks, and three or 
more loops on the shoulders for suspension. The 
decoration consists of a broad band of enamelled 
Arabic letters, coats-of-arms and arabesques in red, 
white, blue, and gold. Although the Oriental 
workman was able to 
make large objects, the 
glass is often full of bub- 
bles and imperfections, 
largely covered by the 
enamel. 

These lamps were sus- 
pended by chains from 
the ceiling or beams 
across the arches of the 
mosque, or were hung 
from brackets that stood 
out from the wall. A 
small cup of oil contain- 
ing a wick was placed 
inside, and a wonder- 
fully soft, rich effect was 
obtained by the light 
shining through the 
enamel and gold. When 
the chains were very 
long and numerous they 
were varied by the in- 
sertion of glass, faience 
or metal globes. The 
globe on the upper shelf 
of Case 31 is an exam- 
ple of the former kind. There is now a difference 
of opinion as to whether these lamps were made in 
Egypt or in Syria, where the glass industry is 
known to have flourished at Damascus and Tyre 
from the tenth to the fourteenth century. Their 
products were well known even in Europe, and 
it is recorded that the glasses of Aleppo were 
sent as presents to all countries because of their 
beauty. 

Only a few dated pieces earlier than the four- 
teenth century are known, but in several collections 
enamelled goblets, undoubtedly of the thirteenth 
century, and mounted on metal bases of mediaeval 
European workmanship, have long been treasured. 

After the fourteenth century glass making by the 
Arabs seems almost to have ceased, and it is re- 
corded that hundreds of lamps were ordered from 
Venice for the mosques of Constantinople in the 
sixteenth century. 




Syrian Glass Bottle 



During the brilliant reign of Shah Abbas (1559- 
1 628), and later, much glass was produced in Per- 
sia. It took the form of long-necked rose-water or 
perfume bottles, ewers, dishes, and fantastic animals, 
strongly resembling the productions of Murano, 
without their lightness and exquisite quality, but of 
rich, deep colors. This similarity to the Italian glass 
may be accounted for by the fact that Shah Abbas, 
who was a great patron of arts, sent young men to 
Italy to study, and it is natural that their later work 
should show the influence of what they saw and 
learned there. 

In Case 3 1 in the Nearer Orient Room is a 
small collection of Oriental glass which illustrates 
several of the types mentioned. The collections 
include a few Arabic glass money weights bearing 
the names of Egyptian 
officials of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; a 
globe of a mosque lamp 
chain, Syrian, thirteenth 
century, inscribed, "One 
of those made by the 
great, the exalted El 
Naki, El Arjawan : the 
glory be to God," the 
letters being in gold out- 
lined with red enamel, 
and interrupted by four 
medallions containing an 
enamelled coat-of-arms, 
in red and yellow ; the 
small amber-colored 
Syrian bottle illustrated 
above, whose flattened 
sides bear a coat-of-arms 
— a lion marchant with 
oblique bars below of 
alternating colors ; and 
a beaker or goblet, now 
slightly iridescent, hav- 
ing a border around the 
upper part of red, white, 
leaves and four blue 
birds, while below are 
in red. Another piece 
undecorated and of a thicker 
glass was found in Persia. 

Persian seventeenth century glass is illustrated by 
several rose-water or perfume bottles with slender 
necks and pear-shaped bodies ; ewers with fan- 
tastic spouts and applied ornament ; grotesque birds 
and animals ; vases, plates, and bowls of dark blue 
with gold, green, violet, brown, amber color, and 
white. 

A square bottle of opaque apple green glass, 
gilded and painted with figures and flowers on 
opposite sides, is probably Indo-Dutch, seventeenth 
to eighteenth century. 

It is interesting to compare this exhibit with the 
Museum collections of Coptic and classical glass in 
the east wing of the building. F. V. P. 
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and yellow enamelled 
medallions with outlined 
outline drawings of fish 
similar in shape but 



